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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: 

A PATTERN  FOR  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 


jj^NCE  during  the  Civil  War  in 
the  United  States  a poor  farm 
lad,  fighting  with  the  Northern 
army,  was  caught  asleep  at  his 
post.  He  had  been  on  a long  march 
with  his  brigade,  and  after  it  was 
over  he  had  offered  to  do  double- 
guard duty  to  spare  a sick  comrade. 
But  he  found  himself  unable  to  keep 
awake.  The  military  law  would 
admit  no  excuses,  and  William 
Scott  was  condemned  to  death. 

Before  the  sentence  was  carried 
out  the  lad  had  a visitor.  This  was 
a tall,  careworn  man,  with  a very 
homely  but  a kind  face,  who  talked 
wi.th  the  boy  about  his  farm  away  in 
Vermont,  looked  at  his  mother’s 
picture,  and  so  forth.  Then  he  put 
his  hand  on  the  boy’s  shoulder,  and 
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said,  in  a trembling  voice,  “ My 
boy,  you  are  not  going  to  be  shot. 
I believe  you  when  you  tell  me  that 
you  could  not  keep  awake.  I am 
going  to  trust  you  and  send  you 
back  to  the  regiment.  ” 

That  was  not  all,  and  the  boy's 
bounding  heart  was  steadied  as  he 
heard  the  next  words.  “ But  I have 
been  put  to  a good  deal  of  trouble 
on  your  account,’ ’ the  gentleman 
went  on,  “ and  what  I want  to  know^ 
is,  how  are  you  going  to  pay  my 
bill?” 

The  boy  thought  for  a moment. 
Then  he  reckoned  up  that,  with  his 
pay,  and  what  his  parents  could 
raise  by  mortgage  on  their  farm, 
and  some  help  from  his  comrades, 
he  might  obtain  five  or  six  hundred 
dollars. 

“ But  my  bill  is  a great  deal  more 
than  that,”  said  the  gentleman. 
“ Your  friends  cannot  pay  it,  nor 
your  bounty,  nor  your  farm,  nor  all 
your  comrades.  There  is  only  one 
man  in  the  world  who  can  pay  it, 
and  his  name  is  William  Scott.  If 
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from  this  day  William  Scott  does 
his  duty,  so  that  when  he  comes  to 
die  he  can  look  me  in  the  face  as  he 
does  now,  and  say,  ‘ I have  kept 
my  promise,  and  I have  done  my 
duty  as  a soldier,*  then  my  debt  will 
be  paid.” 

The  reader  has  already  guessed 
who  this  gentleman  was.  He  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  led 
his  people  through  four  years  of 
war,  and  set  free  four  millions  of 
negro  slaves.  Just  why  he  was  so 
great  this  little  story  helps  to  tell. 
It  is  said  that  some  men  are  born 
great,  some  achieve  greatness,  and 
others  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them.  Lincoln  was  one  of  those  who 
are  born  great;  that  is  to  say,  his 
greatness  was  in  his  character,  and 
not  only  in  the  sterner  qualities  of 
character  either,  such  as  courage 
and  resoluteness,  but  also  in  those 
finer  things,  such  as  tenderness  of 
heart,  singleness  of  purpose,  even- 
ness of  temper,  and  quietness  of 
faith.  He  was  as  bold  and  saga- 
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cious  a man  as  any  who  has  ever 
governed  a nation,  and,  indeed,  his- 
torians sometimes  couple  him  with 
Julius  Caesar.  But  while  one  may 
admire  the  great  Roman,  one  loves 
Lincoln,  and  the  more  one  learns 
about  him,  the  more  one  loves  him. 
Although  it  is  over  fifty  years  since 
he  died,  his  memory  is  green,  and 
will  be  so  for  ever.  And  the  reason 
why  he  is  honoured  is  because 
through  all  his  stormy  life  and  all 
the  gigantic  things  he  undertook, 
he  kept  unspoiled  the  heart  of  a 
child,  the  modesty  of  a soldier,  the 
forbearance  of  a gentleman,  and  the 
faith  of  a prophet. 

I. — The  Heart  of  a Child. 

The  heart  of  a child  ! We 
scarcely  expect  great  men  of  action 
to  show  tenderness.  If  they  ever 
do,  we  make  much  of  it.  We  like 
to  read  how  Xerxes,  the  Persian 
conqueror,  shed  tears  as  he  watched 
the  long  ranks  march  past  him  on 
the  way  to  Greece,  and  how  the  iron 
Napoleon  once  melted  as  he  re- 
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viewed  the  vast  army  which  fol- 
lowed him  on  the  Russian  campaign. 
But  Lincoln’s  pitifulness  was  noth- 
ing so  occasional  as  that.  It  was  a 
part  of  him  all  the  time,  and  it 
enlarged  with  the  demands  that 
were  made  upon  it.  At  the  White 
House  “ the  latch-string  was  always 
out,”  as  he  put  it,  to  the  claim  of 
sorrow  and  suffering.  His  life  was 
like  a starry  sky,  lighted  all  over 
with  deeds  of  charity. 

The  sensitiveness  of  some  men  is 
only  a sign  of  weakness.  They  feel, 
but  they  cannot  act.  With  Lincoln 
it  was  his  tenderness  that  made  him 
strong.  When  he  was  a young  man 
he  had  seen,  at  New  Orleans, 
negroes  chained  and  maltreated, 
and  at  one  slave  auction  he  had 
watched  while  a mulatto  girl  was 
being  trotted  up  and  down  like  a 
horse.  We  are  told  that  he  said 
there  and  then,  “ If  ever  I get  a 
chance  to  hit  that  thing,  I’ll  hit  it 
hard.”  He  did  hit  it  hard,  and  the 
steel  with  which  in  the  long  run  he 
slew  the  dragon  had  passed  through 
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the  furnace  fires  of  his  own  loving 
and  indignant  heart. 

II. — The  Modesty  of  a Soldier. 

Lincoln  had  also  the  modesty  of  a 
soldier.  The  personal  vanity  which 
counts  for  so  much  that  is  unworthy 
even  in  some  of  the  greatest  men 
had  nothing  in  him.  He  laboured 
with  a perfect  selflessness ; and 
there  again  we  touch  a secret  of  his 
strength,  for  had  his  motives  been 
tinged  by  self-seeking,  had  he  been 
all  laced  about  with  selfish  ambi- 
tions, his  powers  would  never  have 
been  free  for  him  to  do  the  work 
that  he  did.  He  was  able  to  pursue 
his  way  without  having  to  think  of 
how  this  or  that  course  of  action 
would  affect  his  reputation  or  his 
career,  he  cared  nothing  about  his 
career,  for  he  knew  that  far  greater 
things  were  at  stake  than  any 
interests  of  his  own. 

To  one  of  his  generals  he  sent  an 
order  to  make  a certain  bold  stroke, 
whereby  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
already  begun,  might  be  turned  into 
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a rout.  At  the  same  time  he  accom- 
panied the  order  by  a letter,  in 
which  he  told  the  soldier  : 

“ If  you  succeed  you  need  not 
publish  this  order.  If  you  fail,  then 
publish  it.  Then,  if  you  succeed, 
you  will  have  all  the  credit  of  the 
movement,  and  if  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed, I shall  have  the  responsi- 
bility.” 

It  has  been  proved  that  he  even 
offered  to  relinquish  the  Presidency 
to  someone  else,  because  he  thought 
that  the  unity  of  his  people  might  be 
better  maintained  if  another  hand 
than  his  own  held  the  banner.  One 
who  was  in  close  relationship  with 
him  tells  us  that  at  any  moment  of 
the  Civil  War  he  would  gladly  have 
laid  down  his  life,  if  to  do  so  would 
have  served  the  State.  To  such  pur- 
pose had  he  learned  the  great  lesson 
about  losing  one's  life  and  finding 
it. 

III. — The  Forbearance  of  a Gentleman. 

Men  still  marvel  at  the  forbear- 
ance of  Lincoln.  When  one  of  his 
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generals  was  insolent  to  him,  he 
damped  down  the  indignation  of  his 
friends  by  declaring  that  he  would 
“ hold  General  McClellan’s  stirrup 
for  him  if  he  will  only  win  us  vic- 
tories.’ ’ Yet  no  one  would  say  that 
his  meekness  betokened  feebleness 
and  lack  of  spirit.  It  was  simply 
that,  sensitive  as  he  was  to  wrongs 
which  were  done  to  others,  he  was 
strong  enough  not  to  resent  even 
cruel  injuries  to  himself,  but  to  go 
on  his  way  without  losing  heart,  or 
faltering  in  his  cool  judgment,  or 
spending  himself  in  a waste  of  bitter 
words. 

Many  men  are  proof  against  ordi- 
nary abuse,  while  yet  they  wince 
when  the  sharp  arrows  of  ridicule 
get  between  the  joints  of  their 
armour,  and  Lincoln  had  to  put  up 
with  more  ridicule,  perhaps,  than 
any  man  of  his  century.  His  very 
appearance,  so  plain  and  gaunt,  his 
rustic  speech,  his  odd  taste  in  dress, 
marked  him  out  for  the  jeers  of  the 
mischievous  and  the  thoughtless. 
But  here  again  he  appeared  never  to 
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feel  them.  When  someone  sympa- 
thised with  him  over  a rude  satire, 
at  a time  when  he  needed  every 
atom  of  support  that  he  could  get, 
he  replied:  “ Give  yourself  no  un- 
easiness. I have  endured  a great 
deal  of  ridicule  without  much  malice, 
and  have  received  a great  deal  of 
kindness  not  quite  free  from  ridi- 
cule. I am  used  to  it.” 

Of  the  countless  stories  told  of 
Lincoln — not  all  of  them  true,  per- 
haps, but  all  of  them  significant  of 
what  people  thought  about  the  man 
— there  is  not  one  which  reveals  him 
in  a sullen  or  fretful  temper.  That 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  all  cakes 
and  honey.  He  could  utter  a sharp 
reproof  as  well  as  any,  but  there 
was  always  in  it  so  evident  a jus- 
tice and  such  underlying  kindness 
that,  while  it  lanced,  it  left  no  sting 
behind.1  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
Lincoln  was  sweet-tempered  in  the 
sense  in  which  one  might  use  that 
description  of  an  angelic  child.  His 
outward  composure  was  the  result 
of  the  high  levels  which  his  spirit 
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continually  trod.  It  was  the  peace- 
ableness and  gentleness  which,  the 
Apostle  James  tells  us,  appertain  to 
the  wisdom  that  is  from  above. 

IV. — The  Faith  of  a Great  Heart. 

Thus,  in  our  searching  through 
the  rich  chambers  of  this  man's  soul 
we  reach  the  innermost.  He  was  a 
man  whose  heart  was  stayed  on 
God.  No  statesman  ever  used  the 
language  of  religious  feeling  to  the 
extent  that  Lincoln  did,  and  no  one 
has  ever  accused  him  of  hypocrisy 
in  doing  so.  Many  of  his  great 
speeches  were  steeped  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  but  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  its 
language  only  that  he  went  to  that 
priceless  source  of  inspiration/  In 
the  year  before  his  death  the  busiest 
and  most  critical  year  of  his  life, 
when  every  day  brought  him  a task 
enough  to  bow  down  the  strongest, 
he  wrote  to  his  Attorney  General  : 

“ I am  profitably  engaged  in 
reading  the  Bible.  Take  all  of  the 
Book  on  reason  that  you  can,  and 
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the  balance  on  faith,  and  you  will 
be  a better  man.” 

The  fine  quality  of  Lincoln’s  faith 
makes  us  pause  over  and  over  again. 
It  was  something  more  than  a mere 
assurance.  It  cast  a glad  awe  upon 
him.  It  made  him  submissive,  and 
humble,  and  eager.  It  was  a thing 
about  which  to  pray  rather  than  to 
shout.  Not  that  he  ever  disguised 
it.  He  would  speak  of  his  prayers 
without  the  least  embarrassment  in 
the  presence  of  his  generals  and 
statesmen.  He  was  concerned  to 
learn  as  simply  as  he  could  what  was 
the  will  of  God  for  him.  Away  in 
the  backwoods,  years  before,  he  had 
said,  “ I see  the  storm  coming,  and 
I know  His  hand  is  in  it.  If  He 
has  a place  and  a work  for  me,  and 
I think  He  has,  I am  ready.” 

“ Let  us  have  faith,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,” a clergyman  once  said  to 
him,  “ that  God  is  on  our  side  in 
this  great  struggle.  ” 

“ I am  not  at  all  concerned  about 
that,”  was  Lincoln’s  answer,  “ for 
I know  that  the  Lord  is  always  on 
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the  side  of  the  right;  but  it  is  my 
constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I 
and  this  nation  may  be  on  the  Lord’s 
side.” 

We  gather  up  the  great  things 
about  this  man,  his  faith,  his 
patience,  his  selfless  service,  his 
deep  human  feeling,  and  we  may 
well  ask  that  something  of  them 
may  be  our  portion  also,  to  each  of 
us  in  his  place.  It  was  these  things 
which  made  Lincoln  firm  and  strong 
to  fulfil  a task  he  had  been  called 
to  do  as  truly  as  Moses  was  called 
from  his  flock,  or  Elisha  from  his 
plough,  or  Amos  from  his  syca- 
mores. Not  all  men,  nor  many 
men,  does  God  call  to  leave  their 
obscure  places  in  the  backwoods,  for 
He  has  His  work  to  be  done  there 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  But  wherever 
we  are,  Lincoln  should  be  a great 
example  to  us.  Even  though  we  are 
only  armour-bearers  and  he  was  a 
captain,  we,  too,  may  strive  after 
his  courage  in  a noble  cause,  his 
firmness  in  fiery  trial,  and  his  brim- 
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min g sympathy  in  a time  of  bitter- 
ness and  woe.  We,  too,  may  see, 
as  he  did,  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  and  our  feet  be  swift, 
as  his  were,  to  answer  the  sounding 
of  that  trumpet  which  shall  never 
call  retreat. 

The  qualities  in  Lincoln  which 
have  been  dwelt  upon  here  are  not 
just  ornaments,  something  that 
might  be  dispensed  with  at  a push; 
they  are  the  deep  springs  of  his 
character.  They  explain  his  strength 
and  persistence.  They  show  us  why 
it  is  that  when  he  was  set  out  upon 
what  he  saw  to  be  the  path  of  duty 
there  was  no  wavering  with  him. 
It  was  a long-drawn-out  struggle 
that  he  had  to  face,  but  he  saw  it 
through  without  a shadow  of  turn- 
ing. The  fatigues  of  war  were 
telling  on  the  people.  The  first 
enthusiasm  had  faded.  There  were 
those  who  thought  the  moment  had 
come  for  giving  in,  but  Lincoln 
rallied  his  followers.  With  compro- 
mise he  would  have  nothing  to  do. 
In  his  second  inaugural  address  as 
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President,  spoken  at  a time  when 
the  war  had  already  gone  on  for  four 
years,  and  had  cost  the  North 
300,000  men  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  treasure,  Lincoln  could  say  : 
“ If  God  wills  that  it  continue 
till  all  the  wealth  built  up  by  the 
bondsman’s  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  be  sunk,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  with 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  then, 
as  was  said  three  thousand  years 
ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  ‘ The 
judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and 
righteous  altogether.’  ” 

Plenty  of  enthusiasm  is  generally 
forthcoming  at  the  beginning  of  any 
task,  however  stern  it  may  be ; the 
rarer  thing  is  to  find  fortitude  to- 
wards the  end.  Many  can  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles,  not  so  many 
can  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  it  is 
given  only  to  a few  to  walk  and  not 
faint.  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  few, 
and  in  tfte  end  he  carried  his  people 
with  him  in  his  stride.  The  thing 
that  ennobles  a task  is  not  the  way 
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it  is  begun,  but  the  way  it  is  ended. 
He  that  endures  to  the  end,  the 
same  shall  be  saved. 

Like  President  Wilson,  who  now 
sits  in  Lincoln’s  chair,  and  who  may 
do  for  Europe  something  of  what 
his  great  predecessor  did  for 
America,  Lincoln  was  sure  of  his 
ground,  and  saw  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  His  moral  armour  was 
complete.  Slavery  he  knew  to  be 
a violation  of  eternal  right,  and  the 
cause  of  the  enemy  was  bound  up 
with  the  support  of  slavery.  There- 
fore he  must  go  forward.  However 
stern  the  path,  there  was  no  other. 
Not  till  the  right  was  established 
could  this  Greatheart  sheathe  his 
sword. 

For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God ; 
And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty, 

To  falter  would  be  sin. 
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